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Cheese Trade and Manufacture in Ohio. 


The amount of cheese manufactured in this State, 
for export or market purposes, is probably not lese 
than twenty-five million pounds per year—worth, at 5 
cents per pound, $1,250,000; and, from present pros- 
pects there is reason to expect that the business will 
continue to increase so that the amount will be 
doubled in a very few years. We must therefore re- 
gard this article as one of the staple exports of our 
State; and inasmuch as many of those engaged in the 
manufacture of cheese have had but little experience 
in the business, it is not a matter of surprise that the 
quality of the article when sent to market is often de- 
fective, but at the same time it is obviously of the ut- 
most importance that efforts be made to-remedy these 
defects and improve the reputation of Ohio Cheese. 

With a view to contribute something to this result, 
we take pleasure in publishing the following,practical 
essay from the pen of one of the most successful 
cheese makers in Ohio, the one to whom was awarded 
the first premium for cheese at the Ohio, State Fair 
the past fail; and we invite for it an attentive perusal: 


An Essay on Cheese Making, 


ae Addressed to Francis Jenks, Esq., Commission Mer- 


chant, Baltimore, Md., 
By Aset Krum, or Asutazuta Co., O. 


Cotumaus, January 20, 1851. 

Dear Strn—Soon after I saw you in Ashtabula 
county, I was unexpectedly called to Columbus, where 
I have been detained about six weeks, and so fully oc- 
cupied that I have not found opportunity to comply 
| with your request; and even now I can only devote an 
hour or two to the subject. . You ask me to detail to 
you the process of making cheese as practiced by my- 
self, and accompany the same with such remarks as I 
|deem important and of interest to the manufacturers 
cf cheese. 

I cheerfully comply with your request, but beg leave 
,to say that I claim no amount of knowledge above 
|other intelligent Dairymen of the Reserve, and shall 
pass very hastily and briefly through the subject. 

Every manufacturer has his stock of raw material, 
and by the scientific and skillful use and combination 
of his material, he produces the commodity peculiar to 
his calling — more or less perfect, according to the 
quality of the material and the skill of the workman. 

With the dairyman, milk, rennet and salt are the 
stock, or raw materials. These are all compound sub- 
stances and produce upon each other when mingled 
together, important chemical changes, or hasten or 
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retard chemical action. How important. then that the 
dairyman should be wel a¢quainted with the proper- 
ties and composition of these substanves, and the che- 
mical changes they undergo in the process of making 
cheese. 

I shall first speak of rennet—and leaving the ques- 


tion to the “ books” as to what constitutes the active} 


principle of rennet, or how it operates to effect the 

lation of milk, I will simply give what I have 
found to be the best method of preserving rennet and 
preparing it for use. 

I remark first that the calf affords the best rennet; 
but the calf should never be killed for the sake of the 
rennet until it becomes somewhat vigorous, and ex- 
hibits signs of perfect health; this will generally be 
when about five days old. My practice is to let the 
calf suck at night a little less than it would be dis- 
posed to, and kill it the next morning after breakfast, 
when the stomach will be found empty, or nearly so. 
I take out the maw, turn it, and carefully clean off all 
hairs and specks of dirt, but do not wash it, I then rub 
it thoroughly on both sides with salt, so as to get the 
salt well rubbed into the coats of the maw skin, and 
then lay it away on a board in a dry place fora few 
days, turning it over every day; when it becomes well 
corned and begins to dry a little, I put several togeth- 
er, if I have them, and tie them up in little cloth sacks, 
and put them in a clean dry place. The use of the 
cloth is only to keep off the dust and dirt and also the 
moths. 

Rennets should be kept until a year old, if possible, 
for they will go much farther, and besides new rennet, 
especially if too freely used, has a tendency to produce 
too much fermentation, and will be likely to make the 
cheese loose or porous in texture, and in flavor and 
smell, strong pungent and rank. 

To prepare rennet for use.— For six good rennets, 
use six gallons of water, and about two quarts of salt. 
Put the rennets into this pickle, and let them soak 
three or four days, rubbing them every day; then take 
them out, squeezing them as dry as convenient, and 
salt the skins and dry them as before. The liquor is 
then carefully strained, and then add more salt than 
will dissolve. Also put in for flavor a handful of sage 
and half a teacup full of ground alspice; these may be 
tied up in cloths and thrownin. This liquor should 
be kept in a clean, cool place and covered from the air. 
If the rennets were good, a teacup full of this liquor 
will be sufficient to use for a cheese of thirty pounds. 

This rennet, if properly prepared, will not be offen- 
sive either to the taste or smell; and no rennet that 
has become tainted or putrid, either in curing or after 
prepared for use, should ever be put into cheese. The 
quality of the rennet will exert a powerful influence on 
the quality of the cheese, and will be likely to enstamp 
upon it its own character. The skins may be used a 
second time after keeping a few months, or a year is 
better; two or three being about equal to one good 
rennet; they are best used in connection with others 
that have never been used. 

Milk — The management or treatment of milk, is 
the topic next in order; and I may remark here that 
the experience of all observing men has demonstrated 
the fact that the properties, composition and quality of 
milk are materially affected by the quality, smell and 
flavor of the vegetables from which it is extracted. 
Milk is I think purely a vegetable production, separa- 
ted and secreted by the animal economy, but is never 
manufactured by the cow out of food in which milk 
does not exist. So trie is this that the most’ common 
observer of the flavor of milk can tell when the cow 
has been feeding upon cabbage or garlick, or turnips, 
or oil meal, ormany other kinds of food, Milk is also 
extremely sensitive to the preseneé of impure gases 
or vapors, which it rapidly absorbs. ._ Add to all this, it 





has an inherent disposition to undergo chemical change 
by the action of its own elements put in motion by 
contact with the atmosphere, and stimulated by other 
influences that may surround it. We need not be sur- 
prised then that among the thousand different dairies 
of this country, in which the milk is subject to so 
much difference of treatment, that we sometimes find 
a little difference in the quality of cheese. 

I will remark here that the pastures on the Western 
Reserve are not entirely uniform in quality; some of 
them are too low and produce too much wild grass; on 
the whole, however, the pastures may be called good, 
and will produce milk of an excellent quality and rich, 
sweet flavor; and if well managed, will certainly make 
cheese of the best kind. I proceed then briefly to 
give you my methods of treating the milk and curd, 
and pressi curing cheese. First laying down 
the maxim rything in and about the-milk room 
shall be kept perfectly sweet and clean. 

I use a wooden vat, oblong in shape and of sufficient 
capacity to hold the milk which my cows will give in 
one day. The evening milk is all strained into this 
vat, and cooled by passing water in tin pipes through 
the whole body of the milk, so as to prevent it from 
souring; this will be accomplished by bringing it down 
to a temperature of about 70 degs. Another advantage 
of cooling the milk is to free it from the animal odor, 
or pasture flavor peculiar to new milk. and to many 
persons so offensive that they cannot.use it. Indeed 
I find but few persons who relish the flavor of milk 
newly drawn from the cow. 

Milk thus suddenly cooled, will throw up but little 
cream, especially when kept in bulk in the vat, and 
will have a rich, sweet taste which milk never has 
when colled gradually by the atmosphere. What 
cream does rise, I gene ity take off and make into 
butter, and in a dairy of 35 to 40 cows, it will go but 
a few pounds per week above my family consumption 

The morning milk is then strained into the va 
with the former evening’s milk, which serves to coo 
the morning milk. The whole mass of milk, now 
being together, will be found in common summe: 
weather to be of a temperature from 75 to 80 deg. 
I then warm the whole by means of steam, (using 
Payne’s improved dairy steamer,) up to 88 or 90 deg. 
If the cheese is to be colored, the coloring’ matter is 
now thoroughly incorporated with the milk, and then 
sufficient rennet added and well mixed to produce.a 
perfect coagulation in about 45 minutes. After adding 
the rennet the milk is covered from air and left per- 
fectly quiet. It is important that the rennet be ac- 
tive, so as to effect a perfect coagulation or decomposi- 
tion of the milk, otherwise the curd will be soft and 
pulpy and will lead to much waste, and will also be 
likely to produce a weeping or leaky cheese which after 
fermentation will always be rank and unpleasant. 

(Concluded in our next number.) 





Crops in Minesota. 


The following from a late number of the St. Paul 
Pioneer, will serve as an answer to the inquiry on this 
subject in our paper of Dec. Ist: 


But there are prejudices against our climate. _Some 
insist upon it that we cannot raise Indian corn. Show 
them prolific fields of it, as we now can hundreds, the 
naked ears glistening like gold in the mellow sunshine 
of Autumn, and the ground beneath almost paved 
with yellow pumpkins, and yet they look incredulous, 
and shake their heads, and say, “it won’t do. 
was here last June, and your springs are too late.” 
There is not an Indian basking by the lake side in the 
sunshine of his brief hot summer, who cannot raise 
and ripen one variety or other of maize. From the 
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delta of the Mississippi, to the remotest branch that | ground, as we believe this plan is found much the 


supplies Lake Itasca, the head of the river, this crop 


can be raised, and is raised and ripened every year. 
What folly, then, to contradict these palpable facts ! 
The same reasoning applies to wheat. 


kie or Chicago. 
tion raised in Wisconsin that does not ripen here. 


Mediterranean 


Wheat. 


At Red River, 
many hundred miles north of St. Paul, they raise bet- 
ter wheat than ever goes into the market of Milwau- 
There is not a plant of any descrip- 


cheapest and best. A house on this plan can be built 
by any farmer with a very little assistance of a car- 
penter. We are surprised that so few of our farmers 
who can well afford the expense. are content to de. 
prive themselves and families of the convenience and 
luxury of a supply of ice in the summer. 


SP 
SS, » 
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There appears to be much diversity of opinion 
respecting the kind of wheat which is the best and 
safest to cultivate in this climate, especially as regards 
the Mediterranean Wheat. f your corres- 
pondents speak highly in its favor#Phile others seem 
to undervalue it, and say that good flour cannot be 
made from it. 

In 1849 I had a crop, part of it of a white bald kind, 
and part Mediterranean — the latter turned out pretty 
good, while about forty acres of the former was not 
worth cutting. A number of my neighbors cultivate 
it chiefly, and say they are well pleased with it, and 
the flour made from it at Mr. Shelby’s mill is as good 
as any that has been manufactured from other kinds 
of wheat. 

There is a kind of wheat which in England goes 
by the name of “ Barbary Wheat,” which, on account 
of its extreme flintiness, the millers, it is said, damp 
in order to make the bran separate more easily. Per- 
haps this grain may be the same as our Mediterranean 
wheat, and by cutting rather sooner than usual, as 
recommended by one of your correspondents, it might 
have the same effect as the damping practiced by the 
English millers. G. P. R. 

ickaway Co., O. 1851. 


Sowing Clover among Corn. 
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Section oF AN IcE-HovUsE ABOVE GROUND. 


An ice house above ground should be built upon the 
plan of having a double partition, with the hollow 
space between filled with some non-conducting sub- 
stance. 

In the first place, the frame of the sides should be 
formed of two ranges of upright joists, 6 by 4 inches; 
the lower ends of the joists should be put into the 
ground without any sill, which is apt to let air pass 
through. These two ranges of joists should be about 
two feet one-half apart at the bottom, and two feet at 
the top. At the top these joists should be morticed 
into the cross-beams, which are to support the upper 
floor. The joists in the two ranges should be placed 
each opposite another. They should then be lined or 
faced on one side, with rough boarding. This board- 
ing should be nailed to those edges of the joists near- 
est each other, so that one range of joists shall be 
outside the building, and the other inside the ice room 
or vault, thus: 





I have been in the practice of sowing Clover seed 
among Corn. My method is, at the last plowing, say 
first of July, I plow my corn with a shovel plow, and 
sow the seed immediately, and cut the corn as early 
as it will admit, and the work is complete. I think 
about eleven pounds of seed to the acre should be 
sowed. In July 48 I sowed 10} acres and had a lux- 
uriant growth; the pasture was as good the next year 
I believe as if sowed in the spring with wheat or oats. 
In August °49, I plowed the field, and the first week 
in Soprember sowed my wheat broad cast, and har- 
rowed it in; the Mediterranean variety, one and a half 
bushels to the acre, and in 1850, cut and threshed the 
wheat, and when measured there was three hundred 
and sixty bushels — thirty-four bushels and one peck 
to the acre. S. Mary. 

Delaware Co., O., 1851. 





Construction of an Ice House. 


Two or three of our new subscribers have requested 
us to give directions for constructing an ice house. 
Before this will reach our readers in the south part of 
the State, it may be too late to be of service for this 
year, but it will answer for next, and in other parts it 
will probably be in time for the present winter. 

In complying with this request we cannot furnish 
any thing better than was given in this paper about 
four years ago, taken from the Horticulturist, and 
written by Mr. Wyeth, of Bostox, a gentleman ex- 
tensively engaged in the ice trade. We shall only 
copy the directions for making an ice house above 


MANNER OF NAILING THE BOARDS TO THE JOISTS. 
The space between these boardings or partitions 


should be filled with tan bark, or sawdust, whichever 
is cheapest or most easily obtained. 


[In the directions formerly published in this and other papers. 
it was recommended to fill the walls with wet tan or saw dust, 
as it would then freeze and stay frozen for a considerable 
time. But one of our friends informs us that he tried this 
plan, and, instead of freezing, the tan bark fermented and be- 
came hot s0.as to warm the house instead of keeping it cold, 
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and his ice rapidly melted! We therefore advise using tan as 
dry as it can be had, then let it be well rammed down. Saw 
dust is less liable than tan to ferment, but is more liable to run 
out of the crevices between the boards—hence greater care 
should be used in making them tight.] 

The bottom of the ice vault should be filled about a 
foot deep with small blocks of wood; these are level- 
ed and covered with wood shavings, over which a 
strong plank floor should be laid to receive the ice. 

Upon the beams above the vault, a pretty tight floor 
sliould also be laid, and this floor should be covered 
several inches deep with dry tan or saw dust. The 
roof of the ice house should have considerable piteh, 
and the spaces between the upper floor and the roof 
should be ventilated by a lattice window at each gable 
end, or something equivalent, to pass out the warm 
air which will accumulate beneath the roof. A door 
must be provided in the side of the vault to fill and 
discharge it; but it should always be closed up higher 
than the ice, and when not in use should be kept closed 
altogether. The door should be placed on the north 
side, or where not exposed .to the sun, and be made 
double—one entire door outside the wall, and another 
in several parts inside, so as to allow the top parts to 
be opened without the others, when the ice is first be- 
gun to be used. : 

The position of the house should be where shaded 
as much as possible from the sun, and where there is 
sufficient slope for drainage at the bottom unless the 
soil is of a sandy or gravelly nature, so as to absorb 
the water. 

The size of the house should not be less than 12 to 
14 feet square inside, in this climate, as a small body 
of ice is much more liable to melt than a large one. 
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Kernart’s Fruit anD Meat PRESERVER. 

In connection with directions for constructing an 
ice house, we republish the description of a plan for 
preserving meats, fruits, &c., in summer, (as given in 
our paper of Aug. 1, 1847,) for which a patent was 
claimed, though we never could see with what justice. 

The plan strikes us as being a good one, and philo- 
sophically correct, only we think it will be found 
somewhat difficult to preserve a sufficient supply of 
ice over the vault through the summer. If any of our 
readers have seen the plan fairly tested, we should -be 
pleased to hear from them on the subject. 

DescrirTion OF THE ENGRAVING. 

The*outer columns in the above cut represent walls 





of stone enclosing the inner construction. 

The light rete at the bottom, descending to the 
centre, represents the earth. 

The dark shadings, A, A, and K, K, represent two 
boardings, with from six to ten inches space, and this 
space filled with a substance that will best exclude 
heat. [Saw dust or tan bark will answer. } 

F, is the Fruit Room, in which articles are to be 
placed for preservation. 

C, C, a, floor or cover to the fruit room, made water 
tight, with a coat of pitch over its surface to prevent 
moisture from penetrating. 

I, an apartment to be filled with ice supported by 
the floor, C, C, and designed to contain ice enough, 
when filled, to last during the whole year. 

B, Band Dy re spaces around the fruit room, 
intended:for the Meltings of the ice on the top floor to 
pass off. This ice water, as it passes down these 
spaces around the fruit room, and over the tight floor 
at the bottom, in the space, D, D, serves to absorb 
any heat which may find its way through the non-con- 
ductor, K, K. 

O, the outlet for ice water. 

H, hatchway or entrance into fruit room. 

The fruit room, F; is intended ‘to be below ground, 
and the ice apartment, I, if desired, can be above; 
buildings above ground being now generally preferred 
for ice to those below ground. 

It will be seen from the construction, that the non- 
conducting substances, A, A, and K, K, are designed 
to prevent the admission of heat from the earth, at the 
sides and bottom, into the fruit room F; while the ice 
on the floor, C, C, acts by keeping the fruit room at a 
constant uniform temperature, dry, and so cold as to 
—_ a preserving influence upon articles placed 
therein. 


[Note — The foregoing remarks are based on the 
supposition that the “ Preserver,” or fruit room is made 
as large as the whole bottom of the ice house, but in 
many cases, no doubt, it will be preferable to make it 
only one-half, or even one-fourth of the size; in which 
case it can be under one side or a corner of the cham- 
ber; only eare must be taken to have sufficient ice 
placed on the top to last through the warm season. 
Ep. O. Cuxt.] 





On Laying “Worm Fence.” 


M. B. B: As we are not all done making fence of 
rails, I will try to give the rule we go by in laying a 
worm fence: 

ist. After the rails are ready, (11 feet long,) pro- 
vide yourself with a pole 8 feet 3 inches in length, 
and 3 or 4 stakes, for the purpose of setting in a line 
where the fence is to sfand, which are to be put ex- 
actly in the line of the middle of the fence. On the 
pole cut a mark 2 feet 3 inches from the point that 
sticks in the ground, for ‘the purpose of measuri e 
worm of the fence. Commence by setting the pole 
in a line with the stakes. Then from the spot where 
the pole stuck, measure at right angles from the mark 
on the pole, (2 feet 3 inches,) then lay down the pole 
and measure its length in a line with the stakes, then 
measure again in an angle to the opposite side as be- 
fore. This will give rit feet worm to the fence (if 
the rails are 11 feet long,) it will also give 16} feet to 
a pannel. A good stone or block should be put under 
each corner, and the fence be leaned up the hill, and 
built as straight as a line; the thin edges of the rails 
put down hill, and hearts up. R. R. 

Belmont Co., C., Jan. 1851. 


Wild pigeons held a State convention at Columbus last week. 
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Wintering Sheep with little Hay. 


Mr. Batenam: The inquiry “how a flock of sheep 
can be wintered in the best manner with the least 
amount of hay,” cannot be sclved without a knowl- 
edge of what else the owner has or is able to procure 
at a given price. Hay cut and mixed with bran, meal, 
roots and apples, and fed in troughs, (as recommended 
in the O. Cult.) is the most economical way it can 
be fed to any stock. I would feed with the hay what- 
ever else would afford the most nutriment with the 
least cost. Much caution is necessary in trying to 
see how little food sheep can be wintered on—or like 
the unfortunate Irishman’s dog, as soon as they learn 
to live without eating, they de; and if they live, yield 
no wool. Better reduce the stock 
of food, than to stint any stock, drive them to 
some county where food is plenty. 

I feed my sheep in box racks—they cannot be re- 
commended too highly. I use but four scantling, in- 
stead of six, as recommended in the last Cultivator; 
and elm instead of pine plank, as it is cheaper, fully 
as light and durable. They cause much saving of 
hay, and improve the flock by giving all a fair chance 
to eat. 

The Cultivator has done a good deal for us. The 
farmers in this section have saved their straw and fod- 
der, which, together with the fine fall and favorable 
winter, we bid fair to have an abundance of winter 
feed. Hay has already fallen from $5,00 to $4,00 
per ton; stock looks very fine, and the poor sheep who 
have heretofore suffered much for the want of food 
and care, look as if they would yield an abundant clip 
of wool next spring. 

I have adopted the plan of stacking my hay in pens 
made of poles about nine inches in diameter, cut and 
barked when the sap is rising; the poles are smooth 


and the sheep have a chance to get the best hay when | 
the late fall and winter pasture is not very nutritive, | 


from having been frozen, and the sheep are gradually 
changed from green to dry food without losing flesh. 


Yours, &c., J. R. Ware. 
Mechanicsburg, O., Jan. 1851. 


What is “Deep Plowing. ! ” 





Mr. Batenam: There is much said in the Ohio Cul- 
tivator and other papers about “deep plowing,” but as 
far as I can learn, no one has attempted to define 
what deep plowing is. I find that it varies in different 
localities, and also in the same locality, with different 
farmers. Would it not. be well to know how deep 
“deep plowing” is, in the vocabulary of those who 
write to instruct their fellows! I find one man plows 
three or four inches, and calls it a good depth; another 
six. and tells you he“ plows deep.” A third and fourth 
say, they plow respectively each eight, ten or twelve 
inches; or as one from Indiana stated, he “ plowed 
frequently fourteen inches deep; and if he subsoiled, 

»went eighteen inches. I find also that most farmers 
are in favor of “deep plowing;” but then, they always 
plow deep in their own opinion, even if they do not go 
more than four inches. If six inches is the depth, 
there is no difficulty in practicing upon these instruc- 
tions. But if from ten to fourteen inches is to be the 
standard, we must have, first, different plows — plows 
made expressly for “deep Depew. and secondly, 
stronger teams. Or thirdly, the plowing must be done 
in the winter, or early spring, when the ground is 
soft. 

Now as this subject is probably well understood by 
many of your contributors, it would be very satisfacto- 

if they would take the trouble to give full informa- 
tion upon the subject. Especially let them tell us how 
high the plow beam must be, and how much wider the 
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mould board than is common; or in fact, whether or 
not a good sized common two horse plow is high 
enough in the beam, or has a mould board wide enough 
to plow ten or twelve inches deep; for I judge that 


that depth is properly “ deep plowing. 
spectfully, &c., 

Montgomery Co., O., 1851. 

Remarks — The foregoing is a fair hit at those who 
practice a hasty, and sometimes indefinite manner of 
writing, and perhaps it is partly intended for our own 
particular benefit, tho’ we shall not rob others of their 
share. We admit there is often a want of definite- 
ness in speaking of these practical matters, though 
we do not think the case alluded to is quite as bad as 
is represented. In the first place “deep plowing” 
must necessarily “ vary in different localities,” owing to 
the difference in the character and condition of the soil. 
Thus on a thin soil which had never been plowed more 
than three or four inches in depth, five or six inches 
would be “ deep plowing” just as truly as ten or twelve 
inches on soil of an opposite character and condition. 
Hence we commonly mean, plow deeper than the 
ground has been plowed before, when we recommend 
deep plowing; and inasmuch as the common depth 
is four to five inches, we consider six to seven inches 
deep plowing—though in naturally deep soils we 
would sometimes plow eight or ten inches, and if not 
naturally deep enough, we would try and make it so 
by gradually turning up the subsoil. But for this we 
want suitable plows, and we join in the request for a 
description of such. — Ep. 


DicaMMA. 
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Water Witching --- Humbug. 


Mr. Batenam: As the subject of “ Water Witch- 
ing ” has been discussed in your paper of late, and quite 
a number of readers seem interested in it, I would 
also give my opinion, having been in my day a success- 
ful Knight of the Peach Rod. 

In the year 1818 I witnessed for the first time the 
to me wonderful operation of the rod. I took it into 
my own hands, and to my surprise and delight, found 
that I possessed the magical power of finding water 
with the peach rod. Truly, “ Saul was also among 
the prophets.” 

But after some years practice, I began to doubt the 
certainty of this inspiration; and on trying some ex- 
periments, I found that by holding the forked stick 
firmly in my two hands, with the palms of my hands 
inwards, without bending the forked stick, and walk- 
ing in different directions over the ground where for- 
merly the stick would bend “ so as to wring the bark 
off,” it now obstinately refused to bend at all! The 
secret was now out, and I was perfectly satisfied that 
I had been deceived, as well as often deceived others. 

This water witching has no foundation in philoso- 
phy nor in fact. It is but another of the many hum- 
bugs by which we deceive ourselves and others. 

Respectfully, &c., G. Kepn. 

Portage Co., O., 1850. 


Remarks— The foregoing was written several 
months ago, when this subject was being discussed in 
our columns, but the letter was accidentally. mislaid. 
Our-readers will find a clear exposition (with engra-", 
vings) of the manner in which friend Keen wasde . 
ceived, in our paper of October 15, 1 48, by Dr. John. « 
Locke, of Cincinnati. — Ep. 
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On the Cultivation and Management of the Flax 
Crop, for Seed and Fibre. 


By W. G. Epmunpson, Columbus, O. 


[Continued from last No.] 

The average yield of flax seed in Ohio does not 
exceed ten bushels per acre; which, when the capital 
invested in land, the seed and labor are taken into the 
calculation, affords a meagre profit. This is more es- 
pecially the case where the crop is raised exclusively 
for seed, and no profit whatever si realized from the 
fibre. No difficulty will be experienced by those who 
may desire to engage in the business of flax culture, 
in obtaining twenty instead of ten bushels per acre, in 
an average of seasons, provided they follow closely the 
instructions that may be gleaned from the hints embo- 
died in these somewhat hastily prepared papers. 

To sum up what has already been said, (in the last 
number of the Cultivator,) no one need expecta high- 
ly remunerating crop of flax seed, unless the soil be 
tich, and in a high state of cultivation, the seed be 
sown at the very earliest period it will vegetate without 
subjecting it to risk from the spring frosts; and the 
quantity of seed sown be at least two bushels per acre. 

A flax seed will produce only one stem, or stalk of 
flax, and hence the absolute necessity of thoroughly 
seeding the ground to secure a full and thick growth 
of plants so as the roots shall be protected from the 
parching influence of the rays of the sun, during the 
period the seeds ate being developed and matured. The 
advantages to be gained from finely pulverizing the 
soil to the depth of from ‘ten to twelve inches, are, the 
roots of the plants will then easily penetrate to the 
full depth that the land is plowed, in the early part of 
summer, before the ordinary season of drouth arrives, 
and a liberal supply of the requisite food for the growth 
and perfection of the plants will be secured beyond 
any ordinary contingency, even if the season be some- 
what unpropitious for this crop. 

It is advisable, however, for those who purpose en- 
gaging extensively in the culture of flax, to employ in 
connection with the rules already prescribed, artificial 
manures, as a top dressing, to be applied about two 
weeks after the plants appear above ground. The 
best and cheapest application that can be had for this 
purpose is a mixture of house ashes, gypsum, and com- 
mon salt. Three bushels of the former, and one of 
each of the latter, will form a compost sufficient for 
an acre of flax, and the cost of which will not exceed 
three dollars. An expenditure of this kind in extra 
labor, seed, and artificial manures, might dispose some 
careful farmers to question its utility, but upon trial it 
will be found to pay on the investment at least one 
hundred and fifty per cent. 

On the Miami Valley as well as that of the Wa- 
bash, in Indiana, flax has been extensively cultivated, 
during the past eight or ten years, but owing to the 
improvident culture that has generally prevailed, the 
crop is yearly growing into disrepute, and hence the 
great falling off in the supply in our markets, and the 
consequent high price obtained for seed during the 
past two seasons. 

It is proper here to state, that what has occurred in 
the sections of country mentioned above, has operated 
in central New York, and all other portions of the 
Union, where much attention has been paid to the 
growth of flax. The extraordinary high price of seed 
will certainly produce a reaction on the public mind, 
and on this account it is important that those who may 
engage in the business should be so successful as to 
warrant them to continue cultivating the crop, so long 
as it my prove remunerating. . 

A radical mistake is generally made by farmers em- 
bracing any particular branch of their business in 





these western States, especially when there is a fair 
prospect that large profits will be obtained. Allusion 
now is made to the intemperate manner with which 
comparatively new branches of business are practiced, 
that require more than ordinary care and skill in their 
management, and a thorough knowledge of which can 
only be well understood or attained by a few well di- 
rected experiments. This has especially been the case 
with the flax crop; and to avoid in some measure a 
similar result, it would be well for those who may be 
induced to engage in it, to adopt a rational system of 
culture, and an order of rotation, in combination with 
other crops, which will to a certainty produce profita- 
ble returns for an indefinite period of years. 

But few crops exhaust the soil to a greater extent 
than flax, and congequently it should not be sown on 
the same soil onfPabont once in five or six years, 
During the interval between the recurrence of flax on 
the same ground, a clover crop, by rights, should form 
a portion of the rotation, which should not be broken 
up till the close of the second year. Corn, as has 
already been stated, might with advantage, follow the 
clover, and the flax crop made to succeed the corn. In 
this case, wheat would prove the most profitable cro 
to follow in the order of rotation after flax, inasmuc 
as once plowing would be sufficient, and the land would 
be in quite as high a state of cultivation for wheat, as 
if it had been subjected to an expensive process of 
summer fallowing. 

From the fact that flax is a great exhauster of soils, 
it might be supposed by some, that the succeeding 
wheat crop would be seriously affected by the conse- 
quent prostrated condition of the soil, but this in point 
of practice isnot the case. Flax naturally requires a 
rich moist vegetable soil, resting upon a stratum of 
rich clay; wheat flourishes and matures best on a 
moderately dry soil, in which inorganic, rather than 
organic properties prevail. This is obvious from the 
fact that no difficulty whatever is experienced from 
obtaining a heavy growth of flax straw, being mainly 
the product of decayed animal and vegetable remains, 
whilst on the other hand the wheat plants are very 
liable to be attacked by tust, mildew, and other dis- 
eases, unless the mineral and other inorganic proper- 
ties are in excess, over those which have been made 
of decomposed vegetable and animal substances. By 
steeping flax straw a few days in warm water, a thor- 
ough decomposition will be effected, which will sen- 
sibly impregnate the surrounding atmosphere with 
offensive gases, all of which were extracted from the 
soil by the plants. In the vegetable, as in the animal 
kingdom, like begets like, and hence the a. of 
farmers adopting a system of cropping that would se- 
cure favorable results, especially in such cases ‘where 
the soil contains an abundant supply of the proper in- 
gredients to make up certain crops, and is deficient in 
those ingredients necessary for others. It therefore 
may be taken for granted, that in all cases where the 
soil is in every particular adapted for the profitable 
growth and perfection of flax, that a crop of w 
may be made to follow it with the most advanta 4 
results. The straw of the wheat plants may not 
this case be as luxuriant as if it had followed a less 
exhausting crop; but it will be stiffer and much harder 
on the outer surface, than if it had been preceded by 
a crop less exhausting in its character. 

When the top dressing already described is employ-. 
ed, to make the most of such an expenditure, it would 
be well to seed down the land with clover and timo’ 
or other cultivated grasses, by which a luxuriant gro 
of clover will be obtained, even in adverse seasons for 
that crop. If the flax crop be pulled, no damage 
whatever will be done to the young clover plants, but 
on the contrary, the loosening of the soil 7 the oper+ 
ation will impart a Vigorous growth to the » that 
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no other course of management could so effectually 
bring about. Where itis the intention at ihe time of 
seeding, to pull the flax crop, the timothy or herds 
grass that may be required to accompany the clover 
should not be sown until directly after the pulling of 
the flax. 

The remarks that will appear on this subject in the 
next number of the Cultivator will apply more partic- 
ularly to the preparation of the fibre for market. 





Blooded Poultry. 


Ep. O. Curr: * * * My friend, John C. Cat- 
lin; of Ellsworth, Mahoning county, is an inveterate 
bird fancier. His aviary (*) of imported stock, is a 
sight not to be met with this side of Dedham. His 
speckled Dorkings, of which he has a large number, 
would grace the board at an -alderman’s dinner. He 
has also a pair of pure white Dorkings, and a pair of) 
pure white Shanghaes, from imported China stock. | 
Oxp Norva would call these perfect beauties. But the | 
speckled Shanghaes are some; a fowl of this breed in| 
his yard. some six months old, stands now two feet in| 
his stoc’ings. | 

Besides a variety of the domestic fowl, we noticed a 
pair of wild turkies hatched from eggs’ found in the 
woods; these birds are very shy, but the rest of the 
fowls may be petted like kittens. 8. D. Harris. 

Warren, O., Jan., 1851. 
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Hibbard’s Process of Tanning. 


This improvement, of which mention was made in 
our last, will speedily work a revolution in the busi- 
ness of tanning, and is a matter of sufficient import- 
ance to deserve a little further space in our columns. 

Mr. C. L. Waitin. of the firm of Vinton, Wright 
& Whiting, of Licking county, O., exhibited to us a 
few days since, specimens of sheep and calf skins 
tanned by this process; and the quality was such as 
to fully corroborate all that has been said in favor of 
the invention. Two of these gentlemen are expe- 
rienced practical tanners, and as proof of their confi- 
dence in its value, after full investigation and trial, 
they have purchased of the proprietor of the patent, 
the exclusive right to ma‘e and vend this leather in the 
counties of Licking, Fairfield, Perry, Knox, Wayne, 
Ashland, Richland, Holmes and Marion. They have 
already put three tanneries in operation, and have ten 
or twelve thousand skins in the process of tanning and 
finishing. It is confidently believed that these gentle- 
men, with ordinary care in business, will in a few 
years, make handsome fortunes out of this business; 
as the superior quality of the leather must secure it 
the preference as soon as it becomes known. 

A number of practical tanners of Columbus, and 
several from other parts of the State have for several 
weeks past been engaged in testing and investigating 
this process of tanning, as explained to them by Ansel 
F sq., the proprietor of the patent, and as far as 
wemgan learn, they are all firmly convinced that what 
has been claimed for it is true, to wit: that only about 
0 of the usual time is required for tanning — 
thatthe quality of leather produced is vastly superior 
to any ever before offered in the American markets, 
including the choicest French and Turkish brands — 
that a saving of 20 to 25 per cent of the cost of tan- 
ning materials is effected — and that the process is ap- 
ie: 3 oes all kinds of skins and Jeather, including the 

eaviest article of sole and harness. The test 
skeptics have only to investigate the matter to become 
convinced that this process is destined to revolutionize 
the whole business of tanning; and also that only 
about one fifth of the present ‘number of tanneries 





will be required when this process has become general. | 


By this process the hair or wool is removed from the 
skins by a chemical composition which effects that 
object in one-fifth the time usually required; and the 
materials of this composition so counteract the delete- 
rious effects they would separtely have upon the skin, 
that when used in combination they secure the speedy 
separation of the-hair or wool without in any degree 
operating injuriously on the texture of the leather. 
By this means the offensive and tedious process of 
liming, bating and drenching is dispensed with — and 
the best comineion that a skin can be in for tanning is 
when it is fresh from the back of the animal; as the 
natural grease of the skin does not need to be killed 
by lime, ag in the old system; this improvement alone 
is worth more to those who use it, than the cost of the 
whole patent. 

But the greatest merit of the new process consists in 
the use of a chemical compound which plumps up or 
opens the pores of the skin, nearly as yeast acts ypon 
dough, so that the tanning materials, being present in 
the vat, at once enter the skin; and these materials 
being added as the strength is absorbed, the tanning 
is speedily and perfectly accomplished. The time re- 
quired for the tanning process may be varied from one 
to sixty days, according to the thickness and kind of 
leather. The skins are not changed from one vat to 
another —only the strength of the liquid needs to be 
renewed as occasion may require. 

We are assured by competent judgés who have ime 
vestigated the business, that the whole process is striet- 
ly in accordance with chemical science, in its modus 
operandi and the effects produced. 

In view of all the facts, therefore, it is for the inter- 
ests of practical tanners to give their early attention 
to the subject, especially as we understand that rights 
for counties in this State, are being rapidly disposed of 
by Mr. Frost. 





State Geological Survey. 

A resolution has been adopted by the Senate. direct- 
ing the Committee on Agriculture to report on the ex- 
pediency of an appropriation for resuming the Geo- 
logical Survey of the State, under the direction of the 
State Board of Agriculture. The report of the com- 
mittee has not yet been made, but we understand. it 
will not be in favor of undertaking this work at the 
present time; owing to the large amount of expendit- 
ure it would involve, and the present burdensome rate 
of taxation required to meet the indebtedness of the 
State; also the fact that the Board of Agriculture 
have just made arrangements for accomplishing one 
of the objects desired, namely the analysis of the 
farming soils of the State. 

We have received a_number of letters within a 
short time, asking for our assistance in advocating the 
resumption of the Geological Survey; and we hardly 
need state that we desire to see this and every other 
work prosecuted, that is calculated to assist in devel- 
oping the resources of our State, but we believe with 
the Senate committee, that all things considered, it is 
not expedient to urge this matter just now. Let us 
first see what the Board of Agriculture is likely to ac- 
complish in the way of analysing soils; and let the sub- 
ject of a “new constitution” with its extraordinary 
costs to the treasury be got along with—then we will 
talk over this matter. 





The Rail road from this city to Cleveland;im ex- 
pected to be completed during the presept month. 
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A Lance anp Beautiru. Encravine of the Palace 
of Glass erected for the World’s Fair at London, will 
be sent as a present to each of our subscribers in the 
next number of this paper. It will be suitable for 
framing, and should be preserved as a memorial of the 
year 1851. Our readers will see that we are deter- 
mined to perform all of our promises, and more too, in 
their behalf, and we trust they will continue to mani- 
fest their approbation of our course, by extending the 
circulation of the Cultivator among their neighbors. 
All can help us in this way—and now is the time. 

In our next paper we shall answer a number of 
inquiries respecting our proposed trip to England, and 
our intentions in regard to bringing home choice seeds. 
grain, &c., for such as desire it. 

Our Associate Eprror has engaged to enter upon 
his duties next month. We shall then be able to 
give better attention to letters of inquiry, &c. Our 
friends must excuse any seeming neglect till then. 

0¢r Several communications and editorials are 


crowded out of this number, but they have only to wait 
half a month. 





Tue LecisLaTure is not doing much of general in- 
terest to farmers. Numerous petitions for and against 
taxing dogs have been presented, and bills are under 
consideration for complying with both classes of pe- 
titions! One of these is for a general law (repealing 
that of last winter,) imposing a tax of half the 
amount named in the present law, and appropriating 
the whole income therefrom to the common school 
fund. 


Tue AcricutturAL Report is in process of publi- 
cation. The Senate’s edition will probably be com- 
pleted in a week or two. 





2860 

Tae Winter thus far has been mild on the whole, 
and remarkably dry and pleasant. Wheat looks well, 
though it was generally more backward than usual in 
the fall. Fruit buds, as far as we can learn, are un- 
injured as yet. 


Osace Orance Seep.—We had assurance by let- 
ters from Texas, that a supply of thisseed would reach 
us before this time; but none has come nor any re- 
cent word respecting it. None has yet been received 
at Cincinnati or Louisville. We cannot promise any 
more at present—but may have a few thousand 
for sale next month. 
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Tuose Sttver Menats, of which we often receive 
inquiries, are not yet ready, and it is uncertain when 
they will be. Persons interested should address the 
president or Secretary of the State Board. 





Sprincer’s Apuse.— Several of our friends have 
urged us to reply through the Cultivator, to the charges 
made against us by Mr. Springer in the Zanesville and 
Granville papers; but we cannot consent to do so, for 
we have no taste nor room for personalities, and his 
vulgar slang would be a disgrace to our columns. We 
have Mellon through the Granville Intelligencer to all 
his accusations that deserve any reply; and other pa- 
pers which may have published his articles will copy 
ours if they. wish to do us justice. The abuse and 
slander of othef members of the State Board, will re- 
coil upon their own heads in due time, without the aid 
of our columns. 


AppLes. — Our friend, I. Dille, of Newark, present- 
ed us a couple of apples last week, brought from Rich- 
land county; one of them a handsome red striped ap- 
ple, apparently a good keeper, called the “ Robinson ” 
—it resembles Priestley of the books. The other is 
called “'Tulpehocken”—is a Pennsylvania apple, 
much esteemed where known, and we think is identical 
with Fallawater of the books. We received the same 
variety from friend Z. Hampton, of Morgan county, a 
few days since, by the name of ‘ Zest.’ It is a large 
fruit, ovate or conica] shape, skin smooth, color (at this 
season) yellowish green, with a brownish red blush, 
and numerous small dark — Flesh tender, of a 
pleasant subacid but not high flavor. In eating from 
December till March. 





New Variety oF Frax.—Will our old friend Sam- 
uel Myers, of New Lisbon, inform us whether he con- 
tinues to raise the new varity of flax that he showed 
us a few years ago— wheteer the seed is for sale in 
his neighborhood, and what are its comparative merits? 


Tue Western HorticunrturaL Review, No. 4, 
(Jan.) is a very interesting and valuable number. 
Friend Warder evidently begins to feel at home in the 
editorial chair, and talks quite fluently on his favorite 


topics. The embellishment of this number, is a view 
of Mr. Resor’s beautiful green house (near Cincin- 
nati)—the most tasteful and best constructed building 
of the kind in America. Every western man, who 
loves a garden and fruits or flowers should subscribe 
for this magazine. 

. Pennsytvanta WakinG ur.—A State Agricultural 
Convention. was held at Harrisburg, Pa., the past 
weck, for the purpose of forming a State Agricultural . 
Society, and adopting other measures for promoting 
agricultural improvement in that State. e have 
not yet seen a report of proceedings. q 


Tue Report oF THE Onto Lunatic m 3 
the past year, is on our table. The new Superinten- 
dent, Dr. 8. Hanbury Smith, confirms in this rt 
the high opinion which all who knew him entertained 
of his fitness for that important situation. His re- 
marks and suggestions in re, to the treatment of 
this most unfortunate class of our fellow beings, show 
profound knowledge of the diseases of the mind as 
well as of the body; and the various plan8 of reform 
and improvement he recommends in the institution 
and its affairs are deserving the earnest attention of 
the trustees and the legislature. We shall publish 
an extract from the report, on the improvement of the 

ounds, and the employment of the inmates at gar- 

ening, in our next paper. 
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Agricultural Improvement in Indiana. 


Governor Wright of Indiana, in his recent message, 
strongly urges the importance of some Legislative aid 
for the promotion of Agriculture in that State. He 
recommends the establishment of a State Board of 
Agriculture, with an income to be derived from a tax 
on public shows, and also encouragement to county 
agricultural societies—in short the adoption of the 
plans now in successful operation in Ohio. Governor 
Wright, it will be remembored, was present, and made 
some spirited remarks at the Ohio State ‘Fair. He 
then promised on the part of Indiana to invite the 
Ohians to attend a State Fair in his own State next 
fall. We hope that he will be enabled to fulfill that 
promise; and judging ,from the increase of our sub- 
scribers in that State, w@ think the prospect is quite 
favorable; at any rate not more than one or two years 
will elapse before that State will have its State Fair 
and its Agricultural Journal. We hope however, that 
past experience will teach the friends of agriculture 
in Indiana (and elsewhere) the folly of attempting to 
sustain ¢wo agricultural papers, when the objects de- 
sired can be better accomplished by one. The orl 
ment of that kind about seven years ago has retarded 
the cause of improvement in that State, from that 
time to the present. 

Martin Gamstz, of Bloomington, Indiana, has sent 
us about 20 subscribers the past month, and says: 

“T am glad to learn that the new volume of the 
Cultivator commences under favorable auspices. The 
- first number is now on our table, and we are glad to 

see it, with its clean face and new dress on too. The 
aper has been of much benefit to us in Indiana, at 
east in this neighborhood, in stirring up the farmers 
to make improvements—inducing them to read and 
study and think and talk more about their business 
and the means of their advancement. Our mechan- 
ics too have been stimulated thereby to make improve- 
ments in their line of business, and they are produ- 


cing much better implements for the farmer’s use than 
ever before. 





Paine’s Light --- Wonderful Discovery. 


Our readers have all heard of the wonderful discov- 
ery of H. M. Parnes, of Mass., by which he claims to 
make simple water burn, so as to produce abundance 
of light and heat at a much cheaper rate than by any 
other means, excepting Sot himself; and most of them, 
no doubt, have felt inclined, with the wise men of the 

to regard the invention ‘and the inventor, as 
r the humbugs of the age. Well, so we regard- 
ed the matter, until within a few weeks past, when 
several men of known integrity and scientific attain- 
ments, were permitted to examine the apparatus of Mr. 
Paine, and witness its wonderful powers in operation. 


The published testimony of these men, confirms the 
boldest claims of the inventor, and has silenced the 
tidicule of his opposers. His discovery is now begin- 
ning to be generally regarded as one of the most 
startling and important that has ever been made, and 
is probably destined to create a greater revolution in 
the arts and pursuits of life, and conduce more to hu- 
man comfort and progress, than any other. 

If this discovery is indeed all it is claimed to be, 





and the power of the apparatus can be increased with 
the increase of its dimensions, it is impossible to con- 
ceive of the immense utility and the variety of pur- 
poses to which it may be applied. Not only will all 
our houses be lighted and warmed and cooking be done 
by water gas, thus doing away with tlie use of fuel, and 
all arts and manufactures now requiring furnaces, &c., 
be carried on by this means, but Steam also, that 
giant power which has served mankind so faithfully, 
will be dismissed from service, and the expansive pow- 
er of hydrogen gas will perform the work for less than 
one-tenth ofp former cost! Then too, the farmer’s 
day of deli ‘from severe bodily toil will come ! 
Plowing, harrrowing, sowing, hoeing, reaping, mowing, 
threshing, cléaning, hauling and grinding — all — all * 
can be done ‘by machinery impelled by this subtle 
power —électricity and water, almost without cost, 
and submitting to be governed by a child! Then will 
our rail roads. and plank roads, our rivers, lakes and 
oceans, be indeed highways for the people; and even 
the regions of arr will be freely navigated ! 

But our readers will say we are dreaming—or at 
least indulging a “flight of fancy.” It may be so. 
But remember, we have entered upon a new half cen- 
tury, and nothing now is past belief in the way of in- 
ventions and discoveries. Besides, we expect to go to 
the “World’s Fair” in a few months, and it is time for 
us to begin to let our ideas expand ! 

We append @minute description of Mr. Paine’s ap- 
paratus, from the Boston Transcript, which can be un- 
derstood by most readers, especially such as have some 
knowledge of the modern discoveries in electricity. 





H. M. Parne’s Apparatus, as descrbed in the fol- 
lowing communication : 


MM Permanent Magnets; H Revolving Helices; 
N Negative Wire; P P Positive Wire; J Jar of Wa- 
ter; B Bell-Glass; E Electrodes; T Jar of Turpentine; 
W Tumbler of Water; G G Gas Pipes. 


Paine’s Hydro Electric Light. 


Having been favored, in company with Mr. Huse, of 
this city, Mr. Ames, of Springfield, and Mr. Merrick, 
President of the Gas Company of that city, with a 
view of Mr. Paine’s apparatus for producing light from 
water, and of witnessing the whole machinery in ope- 
ration, as well as operating it myself; I yield to the 
advice of friends in giving publicity to my observa- 
tions. Although I have been more or less conversant 
with chemistry and chemical experiments, for the past 
eight years, yet, let it not be supposed that I consider 
myself deeply learned in these matters because I ven- 
ture to write upon a subject so full of 4 gr and 
apparent contradictions as Mr. Paine’s light. ‘This 
article is not intended exclusively for the scientific, 
but for the general reader; and I shall endeavor to give 
such explanations of the apparatus used by Mr. Paine, 
that all can understand it. 

Mr. Paine claims, among —_ pee ae dis 
covered a means of increasing the power of amagneto- 
electric machine to such an extent, that hewan de 
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compose water rapidly with it; that he can take a jar 
of water, and by means of the electricity induced by 
this machine, can convert the whole of, it into hydrogen 
gas, without the production of any oxygen gas whatev- 
er. He claims also, that by changing the electrical 
poles, he can convert the whole of the jar of water 
into oxygen gas, without producing any hydrogen. 
That after producing the hydrogen, as above, and pas- 
sing it through spirits of turpentine, it becomes catal- 
ized, and then will burn with, a clear and brilliant 
flame —and this too without any loss to the turpen- 
tine by the passage of the gas Tn regard 
to light, independent of the other-applitations of the 
power, Mr. Paine claims to have -dis red a means 
of producing it from water by electricity, at a cost in- 
finitely less than any mode now in operation. 

The above are startling propositions—can Mr. 
Paine demonstrate them by practical experi ? The 
object of this article is to describe the apparatus used, 
and the result of the experiments, as they,appeared to 
me. I shall not advance or defend any theory. 

Before giving the results of the experiments, let me 
describe the apparatus. This consists of four pieces, 
all placed upon a pine table or shelf, and in no ways 
connected with anything else. 

First — A common Magneto-Electric Machine, con- 
sisting of two permanent horse-shoe magnets about 
twelve inches long. These were placed horizontally on 
a mahogany frame, about four inchessapart, one being 
placed above the other, Between the ends of these 
magnets were a pair of helics, and these so attached to 
a wheel above that they could be set into a rapid rota- 
tory motion. The peculiar construction of these he- 
lics, from which the immensely increased power is 
said to be obtained, I will hereafter describe. 

Seconp— A large open-mouthed glass jar, capable 
of holding twelve quarts. This was a little more than 
half filled with water. (We tasted the water to sat- 
isfy ourselves that it was water.) Within this jar was 
placed a common bell-glass, open at the bottom, and 
reaching within four inches of the bottom of the large 
jar. The top of the bell-glass was closed tightly with 
a brass cap, which extended over it so a8 to rest upon 
the sides of the outer jar. Passing through the cap of 
the bell-glass, were two wires, which extended down 
nearly to the bottom of the bell-glass, and these ter- 
minated in a circular metalic box one and a half inch- 
es long, and one inch in diameter. This box was hol- 
low, and perforated with small holes in the upper part. 
The eléctrodes or points of connection between the 
poles, were in this box. The water in the jar and 
bell-glass, reached some six inches above the elec- 
trodes. 

Tarp — A quart glass jar, half filled with spirits of 
turpentine. A tube or gas-pipe passed from the top of 
the bell-glass (above mentioned,) and into this jar of 
turpentine, terminating at the bottom of the turpen- 
tine, from the cap which covered the jar of turpentine, 
another tube or gas-pipe passed to a jet or burner, 
about twelve inches from the jar. 

Fourtn — A common glass tumbler half filled with 
water. 

The above comprised all the apparatus used by Mr. 
Paine, with the exception of three wires, or rather 
flat strips 0. copper, by which he connected the Mag- 
neto-Electrie Machine with the’ jar of water. These 
wires were connected in the following peculiar man- 
ner : 

The end of one wire was screwed ‘to the negative 
pole of the magnetic machine, and the other end to 
the first of the wires coming up from the electrodes 
through the top of the bell-glass. A second wire was 
‘crewed to the positive pole of the magnetic machine, 
with the other end terminating in the glass of. water 
above mentioned. The third wiré was screwed-to the 





bell-glass or rather the second wire which pases thro’ 

it from the electrodes within, and terminating in the 

same glass of water, although the wires in the glass 

did not touch each other. I have spoken of these as 

wires — they were not wires, but merely thin strips of 

copper, having the appearance of being ro)led out from 
re. 


Now for the operation of the machinery. Mr. Paine 
commenced turning the wheel in the Magneto-Electric 
Machine, and we all looked to see the gas arise from 
the electrodes in the jar of water, but no gas appeared. 
At length Mr. Ames discovered that one of the wires 
or copper ribands had been detached, or had not been 
screwed on to the wire at the top of the bell-glasss, 
This being corrected, Mr. Paine again commenced 
turning the machine, and instantly large bubbles of 
gas arose from the electrodes, and filled the jar in less 
than a minute! After taking out a stopper from. the 
bell-glass, and allowing several jars full of gas to es- 
cape, in order to expel the cqmmon air, and prevent an 
explosion, these were stopped, and the gas forced on 
through the gas-pipe into the turpentine, and through 
this to the jet or burner. Between the jar of water 
where the gas was generated and the jar of turpen- 
tiue, a jet issued from the pipe. This was lighted and 
proved to be hydrogen gas. The flame in front of a 
window was so pale that it could not be perceived. 
We could see it by putting a dark body behind it. 

ile this was burning, the gas was. forced along 
through the turpentine to the other burner. .A flame 
was applied to this, and a brilliant ligkt was shown ! 

Here were two flames burning at the same time 
from the same gas — the first, before passing through 
the turpentine, burning witha pale, almost impercept- 
ible light — the second, after passing through the tur- 
pentine, burning with a light superior to any gas that 
I ever saw before. When the Magnetic Machine was 
stopped, not a bubble of gas would appear in the jar, 
and the lights went out. This small machine genera- 
ted gas enough to supply a dozen burners, any one of 
which I should think sufficient to light a room. 

Now, it will naturally be asked, “Could not this 
tremendous electrical power which decomposed the 
water, be obtained from some other source, than the 
magnetic machine?” This question occurred to me 
before I saw the operation; and I determined if possi- 
ble, to satisfy myself upon the subject. I, therefore, 
with Mr. Paine’s full permission, examined the table. 
I could easily see that no wires or pipes entered the 
glass jar of water, rapt 9 the two connecting with 
the magnetic machine. It was therefore to the mag- 
netic machine that my attention was mainly directe 
The machine I took up, and lifted it entirely away 
from the table—saw that no wires, pipes, or metallic 
substances whatever had any connection with it. from 
the table. I placed the machine again on the table 
and turned the crank, and produced the gas in the jar 
in the same manner and with the same success 


Mr. Paine had done. Mr. Ames and Mr. Merrick did ° 


the same, and we were all satisfied; perfectly 
that the water was decomposed by the electricity 
magnetic machine, and no where else. To deny this, 
we must deny the evidence of our own senses. ‘The 
gas was also produced faster, by a thousand—yes, ten 
thousand times, than we had ever seen it before by a 
similar apparatus! We had also the most positive 
evidence, that the gas after passing through turper- 
tine, furnished a brilliant light. The gre 
Pre to be hydrogen—we judged by the smell and 
burning;—and yet, Mr. Pavne said, although he 
called it hydro gas, it differed from the ordi lor 
em. 1 asked Mr. Paine why he Intatrapsel 
positive pole by the glass of water,—why he cut this 
wire in two, and placed the ends in the glass of 
water? He said that unless this was done, ‘both by 
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drogen and oxygen would be generated in the bell- 
lass; but that by this means, he only obtained the 
ydrogen. There appeared to be no oxygen genera- 
ted by the operation. 

As to the amount of turpentine consumed by pass- 
ing the gas through it, it was impossible for us to de- 
termine in the short time—an hour—we were enga- 
ged in generating and burning the gas. Mr. Paine 
stated that the gas was not carbonized but was catal- 
ized in passing through the turpentine, and there was 
no loss to the turpentine by the process. Several 
gentlemen of high standing in Worcester, a few days 
previous to our visit, purchased at a store, a small 
quantity of turpentine, measuring it accurately; which 
they took to Mr. Paine’s establishment, and passed 
the gas, produced by three sets of magnets, through it 
for several hours, lighting he whole of Mr. Paine’s 
house. The turpentine was again measured at the 
close, and found to have lost but a tea-spoonful,—only 
as much as would be lost by evaporation and by turn- 
ing it from one vessel to another. A certificate was 
published to that effect. 

Tue Hetices. Mr. Paine claims that by an im- 
proved construction of the helices in the magneto- 
Electric Machine, he has increased the electrical pow- 
er of that instrument infinitely, say—ten thousand fold 
—sufficient to produce the wonderful results above de- 
scribed. The peculiar construction of these helices 
was shown to us and explained. Before describing 
them, I should make a remark respecting the ordinary 
helices of a magneto-electric machine. It is well 
known that the power of an electro-magnetic machine 
with the ordinary helices, up to a certain point, de- 
pends wpon the amount of surface of insulated 
wire in.the helices. It is only upon the surface of this 
wire, that the electricity can be conducted. 

Mr. Paine’s helices differ from the above in this, 
that the wire which forms the coil is made hollow, be- 
ing formed by twisting or winding very thin strips of 
copper, forming it into a tube. This wire or tube is 
then covered with India Rubber or Gutta Percha to 
insulate it; and then filled with water. This water 
within the wire, forming the helices, is so arranged as 
to be brought in contact with the current of electrici- 
ty induced from the magnets—in the same manner as 
the wire that surrounds it. Faraday has established 
the fact, that a very small quantity of water is capa- 
ble of containing a vast amount of electricity—I 
think he says that a single drop of water will contain 
as much electricity as a thunder cloud—sufficient to 
burst off the gable end of a house. Just in propor- 
tion as the power of the helices is increased to induce 
and receive the electric current, so is its power in- 
creased to give it off. 

Now look at Mr. Paine’s arrangement. In the first 

lace. he has a double surface of wire exposed in the 
lices—an outer and inner surface. In the next 
lace, he has half a pint of water revolving in the he- 
ices, a substance capable of containing a thousand— 
yes, tem thousand fold more electricity, than the same bulk 
of rwire. (The above description of Mr. Paine’s 
helices, I have given with his full consent and appro- 
bation. 
To ibis improvement in the construction of the he- 


lices, Mr. Paine claims to have increased the power |. 


of the Magneto-Electric Machine, so as to produce the 
wonderful results above described. The experiments 
which we saw, and in which I think we could not be 
mistaken, would go to show the claim of Mr. Paine 
to be well founded. 

I have here given a plain statement of facts as they 
were shown and explained to us, and leave one 
to draw his own conclusions. Whether Mr. Paine 
can apply his improvement practically on a large 
Seale, sufficient to light a city,—whether he has dis- 





covered “ motion,’—whether he has discovered 
a substitute for all other motive powers, and for all 
other, heat, as well as many other things which are 
clai forjhim,—are questions involving more diffi- 
culties, than I fee] at present, competent to solve. I 
am far from denying, however, that he can do all 
these things. Yours, respectfully, 

G. Q. Corton. 


Boston, Jan. 2, 1851. é 
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List of New Patents’ . 


Patents and claims, relating to Agriculture and Domes- 
tic Arts, granted in December, 1850. 
To Samuel and Morten Pennock, of Kennett Square, Pa., for 
improvement in Seed Planters. 

“ What we claim isthe combination with the depos- 
iting tube and the bar which connects said tube with 
the body of the machine, the joint as above described, 
said joint being of such peculiar construction as to be 
complete and effective in itself, without any movable 
device whatever, and which admits of attaching or de- 
taching said tube at pleasure, without the use of any 
kind of implement, or tool, or sepagate connecting 
bolt, or fastening, as before described.” 

To Dexter B. Rhodes, of Concord, N. Y., for improvement in 
' Seed Planters. 

W. I claim the upper and lower sliding bottoms ( four’) 

in combination with the adjustable side of the hoppers, 

operating in the manner and for the purpose substan- 

tially as herein described.” o 


To Jesse White and Jonathan Bundy, of Barnesville, Ohio, for 
improvement in elevating. cooling, and conveying flour. 


“We claim the method of elevating, conveying, and 
cooling flour or meal, by passing it by means of a 
blast through an air-trunk and head, constructed sub- 
stantially as herein set forth.” 


To John Signer and T. N. Shipton, of Kishcoquillas Valley, 
'a., for improvement in Seed Planters. 

“We claim dividing the drill teeth or depositing 
tubes into two separate sections, and hinging or con- 
necting the two sections at their upper ends, in such 
a manner as to permit the longest or rear section to 
recede or turn on its connecting pin, while the upper 
or short section retains its proper position in relation 
to the drag bar and flexible conducting tube, and pro- 
viding the upper or short section, with two arms hav- 
ing notches therein, which, when the two sections of 
the drill teeth are closed, become coincident with a 
notch formed in an arm projecting from the rear or 
longest section, into which is inserted a wooden pin, 
which it is intended shall break when the rear, or 
longest of the drill teeth, shall strike against a rock 
or other obstruction, and thus separate the sections, 
and permit the longest section to recede and clear 
itself from the obstruction, whilst the flexible conduct- 
ing tube is held in its proper position by an oval loop 
on the inside of the section, as herein fully set forth 
and represented. 

Second, we also claim providing the clutch plate 
with an additional row of teeth adjacent to the side 
beam of the frame, for engaging with a tooth project- 
ing the -efrom, for arresting the motion of the seeding 
rollers simultaneously with unlocking the axle from 
the propelling wheel, and thus stop the operation of 
the machine, as fully set forth.” 

To Henry W. Sabin, of Canandaigua, N. Y., for Improvement 
in Horse Rakes. Patented Dec. 3, 1850, 

“T claim in my improved horse rake, the device for 
raising the teeth, substantially to clear a of the 
hay, and dropping them in, by means of 
po substentiaily as deseribed, being worked 
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draught of the team, when thrown into gear, at the 

will of the operator.” 

To Joseph Conent & Lucius Dimock, jr., Northamp' ass., 
for Improvements in copra ia doubling, and» ing 
silks, &c, Patented Dec. 17, 1850. 

“ We claim so constructing the catch bar, that all 
the threads or silk, either before or after being twist- 
ed, may be secured by the catches, simultaneously, by 
simply. bringing the bar with its catches down upon 
the threads, and whilst in that position causing all the 
helical springs to act on the catches at the same time, 
by suddenly disengaging the slide lock plate from 
the end of the bar, the mortices on the said plate be- 
ing so formed as to allow each catch to be opened 
separately, without the aid of the lock plate; or all to 
be opened simultaneously by moving said lock plate 
longitudinally.” * 

To Joseph W. Fawks, of Bart Township, Pa., for improve- 

ment in Seed Planters. Patented Dec. 17, 1850. 


“T claim the peculiar construction of the adjustable 
shovels to clear the mouth of any obstruction. 

IT also claim the mode and manner of sowing the 
grain through slots.” 

To Joel Houghton, Ogden, N. Y., for improvement in Grain 
Cradle Fingers. Patented Dec. 17, 1850. 

“T claim the insertion of.a metallic. plate into the 
edge of a cradle finger, by means of rivets and ote 
fastenings, so as to keep the plate and finger pe 
nently attached together and in their place, and there- 
by effectually prevent the finger from straightening or 
springing back whgg used in damp grain, prevent the 
grain from wearing it away, and also prevent the grain 
from sliding endwise off the cradle, before the cradle 
gets it round into its own swath.” 


To Wm. H. Lazelle, Hartford, Ct., for improved Sash fastener. 
Patented Dec. 17, 1850. 


“T claim the combination of the cam with the plate, 
when these are combined with the shaft and lip, for 
turning back the cam when necessary, and locking it 
to fasten down the lower sash.” 


To David E, Rohr, of Charlestown, Va., for improvement in 
Oscillating Seeding Cylinders. Patented Dec. 17, 1850. 


“T claim oscillating the seeding cylinder upon its 
axis, for the supply and discharge of the seed as de- 
scribed, by means of the combination of the lever, the 
spring, and pins, with the propelling wheel.” 

To Eleazar Bliss, Minerva, Ky., for improvement in Fanning 
Mills. Patented Dec. 17, 1850. 


“TI claim the supporting and regulating the motion 
of the seives by means of the rollers or their equiva- 
lents and the spiral springs, so arranged as to press 
the shoe, or seive frame, down upon the rollers, steady- 
ing its motion, and toa certain extent preventing any 
jar at the end of each vibration.” 

To Thomas Bragg, of West Milton, Ohio, for improvement 
in the manufacture of starch from maize. 

“T claim the method, substantially as described, of 
extracting from maize, and other grain or seeds sub- 
ject to rapid putrescent decomposition, that portion of 
the starch which is inextricable either by mechanical 
means or by fermentation of the meal, by the subjec- 
tion of the unbroken grain to an incipient germina- 
tion, which is arrested at that stage of the vegetative 
action at which the starch that exists in an insoluble 
combination, being liberated, is capacitated for precip- 
itation along with the free starch, by any of the usual 
processes of maceration and elutriation.” 

To J. N. Walker, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for improvement in 
Mills for Grinding. ~ 

“T claim the combination of the. hollow spindle, 

feeding tube, and adjustable screw, with the gimbal, 





when said gimbal is placed above the openings through 

which the grain, or other material to be ground, passes 

to the surfaces of the stones, as herein set forth, for 

the purpose of having an uninterrupted feed through 

and past the gimbal.” 

To S.R. Wilmot, of Lafayette, Ind., for improvement in Ma 
chines for Weighing Grain. 

“T claim the employment of the gate rod connected 
to the sliding gate and weighing beam, in combination 
with the said sliding gate and weighing beam, con- 
structed and operating as aforesaid, for opening and 
closing the gate, to admit the grain to the dish or scale, 
or exclude it therefrom at the required periods, by the 
ascent and descent of the dish or scale, during the 
operation of weighing and discharging grain, as here- 
in fully set forth. 

I also claim the manner of attaching the vibrating 
weighing scale to the weighing beam, so that the said 
weighing scale, as soon as the required quantity of 
grain shall have entered it, shall descend and close the 
gate and bring the hammer end of the gate rod against 
the lip of the dish or scale, and cause the scale to turn 
on its centre, and discharge its load of grain, and im- 
mediately ascend and strike the gate rod and re-open 
the gate, and assume its former position for another 
weight of grain— every operation of the weighing 
apparatus being indicated by an index of the ordinary 
construction affixed to the end of the scales — the said 
scale being arranged below a hopper of the ordinary 
construction. 

I likewise claim turning‘the short end of the weigh- 
ing beam upwards, in the manner represented, and 
placing the arms to which the bale of the scale are 
suspended on a line drawn through the fulcrum of the 
weighing beam, forming an angle of about 50 degrees, 
with a horizontal line passing through said fulcrum, 
for the purpose of increasing the leverage of the short 
arm of the beam simultaneously with diminishing the 
leverage of the long arm as the scale or weighing dish 
descends, by which the gate is acted upon with increas- 
ed speed and force, inclosing the same. 

To Daniel Fisher, of College Corner, Ohio, for improvement 
in Churns. 

“T claim connecting two vertical churns by a hori- 
zontal tube at their bottoms, substantially as described 
(said tube being about ten inches long and about one- 
fifth of the capacity of one of the vertical cylinders,) 
in combination with the perforated cutters, operating 


in the manner and for the purpose herein fully set 
forth.” a 


To L. D. Grosvenor, of Harvard, Mass., for improvement in 


machines for assorting broom corn. \ 


“T claim the combination of the endless platform, 
the roller, and the series of pressure rollers, or any 
mechanical equivalents therefor, as arranged and made 
to operate together, substantially in the manner and 
for the purpose, as described; and in combination 
therewith, I claim the rotary shears and the weighted 
roller, or their mechanical equivalents, the’¥ be- 
ing applied and made to operate together, essentially 
as herein specified.” 

To Abraham Kaufman, of Orrstown, Pa., for improvement in 
Quilting Frames and Apparatus. 

“T claim the moveable frame, working on the con- 
necting piece containing two slides with wickers, for 
the ptrpose of pricing the quilt to any desirable 
1 ngth or breadth, as the case may be, in combination 
with the slides working in sections, by which the 
quilt may be enlarged or diminished, and the rollers 
as set forth.” 


To James. P. Ross, of Lewisburgh, Pa., for improvement in 
” Seed Planters. 


“T claim, first, the pinion working between fixed 
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and movable racks, in combination with the elevating 
yoke and the loop on its end, for the purpose of rais- 
ing the teeth from the ground and simultaneously 
throwing the feeding apparatus out of gear, substan- 
tially as set forth. 

Second, I claim the feed gear, as described, in com- 
bination with the lever and its adjustalle fulcrum, per- 
mitting the pinions to be reversed, by which double 
the number of changes can be made as can be done 
by the same number of pinions in the ordinary ar- 
rangement.” 


‘Flax-Cotton. 





Under this name is now placed a new fabric, or ra- 
ther a new form of an old fabric, made out of flax. It 
is the result of three inventions, or alterations, in the 
process of preparing flax, by which that article is ren- 
dered similar in appearance and feel to cotton and silk. 
The final triumph is in the adaptation of this new ar- 
ticle to the cotton machinery, by which that machine- 

will be made to manufacture linen. Should all 
these processes succeed, (and it is asserted they have) 
there will, beyond a doubt, be a complete revolution in 
the manufacture of linen, and perhaps in the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. Flax is a native to a much broader 
space of the earth than cotton, If, therefore, an arti- 
cle can be produced from flax, at all similar in quality 
and price to cotton, then the culture of cotton will be 
very much reduced. This, however, is yet problemat- 
ical. 

In the meanwhile, the new discoveries in the man- 
ufacture of flax has produced quite a sensation in the 
commercial circles of England. The London Mor- 
ning Chronicle says that the Board of Trade has 
granted an act of incorporation to a company who 
propose to bring into cultivation 100,000 acres of flax 
land, and pay $60 per acre forthe produce! But this 
is a matter of far more importance to the U. States 
than to England. The northern and central parts of 
this Republic have vast bodies of land adapted to flax, 
and if our farmers can get one-fifth ($12) per acre 
from any reliable crop, they will compete in that crop, 
with any part of the world. The discovery of the 
new processes in the manufacture of flax is, therefore, 
of deep interest to the people of this country. 

The new processes seem to be of three kinds, viz : 
First, the process of steeping is dispensed with, with- 
out any chemical agents, so that the fabric is handed 
over to the spinner in a perfectly natural and unim- 
paired*condition® This saves labor, time and expense. 
This improvement was invented by Mr. Donlan. The 
second invention is that™f taking away what is called 
the cold feel, and which has been one of the great 
objections to flax fabrics. The new article is said to 
have the warmth of wool, the softness of cotton, and 
the gloss of silk. The cost of converting the un- 
steeped flax into flax-cotton is stated to be less than a 
cent per pound! The third discovery is that of adap- 
ting the cotton machinery to the manufacture of this 

n, and this has been successfully done at 
Manchester. Thus far, then, the experiments in pro- 
ducing and manfacturing flax-cotton have succeeded 
in a remarkable manner. It is quite possible that 
there may be some practical difficulties in the working 
of the new scheme. But there is evidently no impos- 
sibility involved in it, and we have reason to think 
these inventions will introduce a most valuable im- 
provement to the world, and prove of immense inter- 
est to the commercial public. For, if the facts be so, 
there will be a commercial revolution in one respect. 
The new article will be substituted for half the cotton 
cloth now used, and the raw material will be produced 
in different regions from ‘those which have produced 
the cotton. For this and other reasons, a decline in 





the cotton trade may be anticipated, at a period not far 
distant. — Cincinnati Price Current. : , 
(<- The foregoing and similar articles have appears, 
ed in quite a number of papers of late — but recent 
intelligence from England does not confirm the expec- 
tations held forth. The flax cotton, it is said, will not 
answer for the manufacture of any kind of fine goods, 
nor can it be wokred by the cotton machinery. — Ep. 


a é-dmicdh 
“Do Potatoes mix by the Reot!” 


Frrenp Barenam: [ notice an enquiry in the last 
No. of the Cultivator, “Do varieties of Petitoes mix 
by the root?” (tuber I suppose is meant)—I say no! 
You cite J. H. Niles’ experiments as directly to the 
point, inferring (as I take it) that his experiments pro- 
ved the fact. Ido not think so. Mr. Niles’ says “I 
now wish tosay that a single potatoe will produce two 
distinct varieties, independent of any known agency 
at the blossom.” . Does any one suppose that because 
there are two colors on the skin of a potatoe that it 
is made up of two varieties!—for that is the character 
of the pinkeye variety experimented on by Mr. Niles, 
they being covered more or less with pink or purple 
spots and stripes, extending in some instances to one- 
half,and occasionally even covering the whole surface. 
Now if there are not two varieties in the same pota- 
toe, which we shall not be willing to admit, how does 
he get his two varieties, even if he does cut out the 
pink portion, and that portion produces its color entire 
—does it prove that it must consequently alter its 
character or make it a new variety!—if it does, I can- 
not see wherein, for I tried the same experiment some 
8 or 10 years since, with the same result as Mr. Niles, 
—the pink, or more correctly the purple, produced the 
same color without a single exception, but there was 
no apparent difference in the vine or in the shape or 
character of the potatoes; they were cooked and 
brought to the table along with the pinkeye, and no 
difference at all could be perceived; consequently I 
believe the colors are separated without getting a new 
variety or at all changing its character or quality. 
Respectfully, J. Burr. 

Columbus, Jan. 21, 1851. 

Remarks.—We think that if potatoes of two en- 
tirely distinct colors which remain permanently thus 
unlike each other are produced from one tuber, it 
proves all that Mr. Niles or others claim from his experi- 
ments, and the two may be regarded in fact as well 
as appearance as two varieties, even though there 


might be no perceptible difference in their quality, on 
the table. The facts are certainly very curious, and 
we hope that further experiments of the kind will be 
made.—Ep. - 





Coxp, on CatTarrn IN Sueer.—Flock masters 
should take particular care of their sheep when afiect- 
ed with a cold during the winter months; for if neg- 
lected, it frequently becomes so deeply seated as to 
be incurable, and ends in phthisic, or consumptton. 
The best remedy for a cold is, first, place your sheep 
in a well-ventiiated, dry stable, comfortably littered; 
and second, give it any slightly purging medicine, 
with a moderate allowance of hay, and a bran mash, 
one fifth of which should be oil meal. Colds, or ca- 
tarrhs, are not only epidemic but endemic; be careful, 
therefore, where you winter your sheep, that there be 
no predisposing cause in their locality; and when 
they are attacked, remove them instantly from the flock. 
By following these precautions and keeping them well 
fed, sheltered, aired, watered, and salted, one may bid 


| defiance to disease among his flocks. — Am. Ag. . « 
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LADIEY DEPARTHENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPIIINE C. BATEHAM, 


Mas. Gace, whom our old subscribers will recog- 
nize at once as their ever welcome Aunt Fanny, has 
for three weeks been dangerously ill at the “Capitol 
House” in our city; but we are happy to add that she 
is now commencing slowly to recover, and we hope 
will be able at no very distant day to resume her for- 
mer seat in our circle, to admonish, instruct and inter- 
est the sisterhood by her highly valuable writings. 











sor 


(<7 Our correspondent from Columbiana will see 
that we have taken the liberty, not only to revise and 
alter some portions of her communication, but also to 
change the signature from “ Caroline,” to “ Harriet.” 
This change seemed necessary to prevent confusion, 
the former name having been previously adopted by 
another correspondent from whom we hope to hear oc- 
casionally. 

We do not now receive as many communications as 
we have done; our friends have probably inferred 
from remarks in previous numbers, that we were al- 
ready overstocked; but we assure them all, whether 
they have written for us before this or not, that we! 
shall receiye their favors with pleasure We want 
variety in our colums at all times. 





Mrs. Wuirttesey’s MacazineE ror MoTHErs AND 
Daveuters, vol. 2, no. 1, lies on our table, and tempts 
us to mention it; the extensive and well earned repu- 
tation of its editor, connected as she has been for ma- 
ny years with the “Mothers’ Magazine,” must ensure 
success in t].‘* comparatively new undertaking. The 
present numper is an excellent one, and by its list of 
well known contrbutors, promises much for the future. 
Every Mother should take it for her own sake and for 
her daughters. It is published monthly by H. 
M. Whittlesey, at the “Brick church Chapel,” N. Y. 
Terms $1,00 per year in advance. 





Female Seminaries and “Union High Schools.” 


“« Where shall we send our daughters to school ?” is 
a question that has several times been asked us ; and 
we know of none we are more pleased to hear, for we 
hail the increasing desire that we see manifested by 
the farmers and others in the country, to give their 
daughters a more thorough education than they have 
usually received, as one of the brightest and most hope- 
ful tokens that we could have, of the future prosperity 
of our country. There is, alas, great need that a still 
deeper interest should be taken in the subject; for 
while progress the most rapid and important is seen 
in nearly everything else, far too large a proportion of 
our female population are growing up not merely ig- 
norant of the constantly accumulating inventions and 
Tiscoveries which are revolutionizing every department 
of industry, but with searcely a knowledge of the ru- 
diments of an education. 

We hope the inquiries upon this subject will in- 
crease in number and become more and more impor- 
tunate, until means are taken to secure a more satis- 
factory answer than can now be given; for the inquiry 
is one of very grave importance to a large number of 





farmers who have daughters to whom they wish to 


‘|give a better education than can be obtained at their 


very defective common schools, while at the same time 
they can ill afford the expense of sending them to one 
of the popular Female Seminaries or Boarding Schools 
Or even if the expense can be afforded, they naturally 
doubt whether the kind of education and influences at 
these institutions, is on the whole calculated to pro- 
mote their highest interests or best fit them for the life 
actually before them. 

We are all aware that there is in many cases far 
too much reason for these fears and doubts; but while 
we admit the necessity of care and. circumspection in 
the selection of suitable ones, we do not think there 
is an unreasonable amount of prejudice against them 
as a class—a prejudice which would, we are confident, 
be removed by a more intimate acquaintance with 
them. We know some, and we hope our noble State 
can number many schools and seminaries where labor 
is respected and encouraged, where the utmost pains 
are taken to secure thorough acquaintance with all the 
studies pursued, and in short, where the whole bei 
physical, mental and moral is cultivated and expanded. 
We know that in some of this class, as in our own 
alma mater—Oberlin College,—the entire expenses 
are comparatively light are often defrayed by 
physical labor in the families where they board. The 
same may be said of the Willoughby Female Semi- 
nary, and several others. Still it is often difficult— 
sometimes impossible to procure situations of this 
kind, in consequence of the number of applicants or 
the limited accommodations. And after all, there 
must be many whose wants are not met by these 
schools—they are too far distant,too few, or too costly. 

These we would suggest might do well to try the 
“Union High Schools”’—an entirely new and highly 
interesting feature in our common school system, the 
advantages of which the people have yet scarcely be- 
gun to realize. Drawing their pupils from the most 
advanced classes of primary and secondary common 
schools with which they are connected, taught as they 
usually are by experienced and highly educated teach- 
ers, pursuing a class of studies somewhat above those 
of the common school, and furnished with excellent 
apparatus for illustration, they present most of the ad- 
vantages of the Academy or Seminary, while the ex- 
pense is only that of the district school. 

But from the nature of the case, these opportunities 
cannot be enjoyed in rural districts, where the popula- 
tion is so scattered that all within a reasonable dis- 
tance are needed to.support one district school, and 
where consequently all the children, whatever mity be 
their age or attainments must attend the sam en 
though, as is too often the case, no effort has been 
made to secure a teacher really competent for the 
work, and the school has sunk into an inefficient, 
pom acen state, far below the standard which it should 
reach. 

But perhaps it is not generally known that children 
from one district can attend school in another, and be 
entitled to all the common school privileges of the 
district chosen, simply by the payment of a small tui- 
tion fee: hence the expense of sending daughters and 
supporting them in some village or city near home 
where they could enjoy the privileges. of the Union 
schools, would be but trifling, especially if with rela- 
tions or friends where their board could be earned by 
their own labor, mornings and eveni 

Perhaps some of the Union High Schools may not 
have good female departments; this of course should 
be inquired into. We are acquainted with one or 
more of the teachers at most of the following places: 
Massilon, Sandusky, Ashland, Akron, Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Warren, Cincinnati and Perrysburgh, and 
know that the female departments of all of them bear 
a decidedly good reputation. It would perhaps be un- 
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desirable to send to so large a city as Cincinnati, 
although from personal acquaintance with ‘the Princi- 
we know it to be one of the best of schools. 
one of the other places would be equally liable to 
this objection. 

Of course no school will be of great benefit unless 
the pupils enter with a determination to improve their 
time and benefit by eveay facility that is afforded them 
for receiving instruction; but when this is the case, 
we know ‘of no other system so well calculated as 
this to meet the wants of the common people. 


> 





The “Rauhe Hause” at Hamburg, Germany. 

Mrs. Batenam: As many of the readers of this de- 
partment find little opportunity to become extensively 
acquainted with passing events through any other 
medium, I thought it might sometimes be found agree- 
able to intersperse notices of the various matters of 
interest that occur in the world, particularly the phi- 
lanthropic world. , 

Looking over a late number of the Christian Citi- 
zen | fird a very interesting account of a benevolent 
institution near Hamburg. In 1833, J. H. Wichern 
opened a home for the TFestitute children, on a piece 
of land anpropiated forthe purpose. It was not ex- 
actly a “ragged school,” nor a “house of correction,” 
but a nest of quiet, happy, bird-like spirits, redeemed 
from the lowest condition of human degradation. 
The cottage first occupied, was a little low-roofed, 
thatched house, to which, during the first week after 
it was opened three boys repaired. Others in a short 
time found their way, till they numbered twelve little 
vagabonds from five to eighteen years of age. They 
were all fatherless, or worse than fatherless, the most 
rude and incorrigible lads that could be found: one of 
them, only twelve years of age, had been convicted 
by the police of ninety-two thefts. 

But the faith of the benevolent Wichern in the 
power of kindness to overcome evil, never for a mo- 
ment forsook him. He took them out to work with 
him in the garden, and taught them to assist him in 
fencing it and planting it with fruit trees and flowers, 
and they went about their pleasant duties singing like 
little birds. When winter came, they gathered into 
the pleasant school room, and during the long winter 
evenings, learned to read and write, and gradually 
prepared themselves for higher instruction. Thus 
they were redeemed by love. Year after year new 
orphans found their way to this home, where they re- 
ceived parental love, till now, they number pom. ey 


boys thirty*pirls redeemed from the lowest physi- 
ca moral degradation. Their little villa of 
thatched cottages and workshops, is one of the most 


quiet, happy spots that can be found in all that region. 
And this good, so redeeming to all those forlorn ones, 
is accomplished at far less cost than is required to 
keep up our jails and penitentiaries. 

Good, we invariably find, to be far less expensive 
than evil. Let the mothers of our land understand 
this, and we have no fear that it will escape the notice 
of the rising generation. H. M. T. 
Columbus, O. 





The Culture of the Mind. 

Dear Sisters: Many of us seem to think it is 
much easier, aud hence more desirable to live on qui- 
etly attending to our dowestic affairs, perhaps employ- 
img onr time in preparing dainties to ‘debilitate our 
stems, or ornaments ‘to decofate our frail bodies, 
an.fo look beyond this contracted circle and seek to 

. for the greater and nobler work which alone 

is worthy the devotion of our time and energies—that 








our fellow beings. We seem to forget the talents 
committed to our trust, and allow them to pine’ av 
and grow weak in the midst of all that should devel i 
and strengthen them. On every side we see the ~ 
stores of knowledge which our ancestors have trans-. 
mitted to us—at every step we meet schools and libra- 
ries offering us their assistance—every breeze comes 
laden with the voice of wisdom calling us to our ved 
— inviting us to come in the morning of life and drin 
of. the waters of truth and knowledge, and not allow 
its noon to find us cast upon the world without a mind 
richly cultivated and able to impart strength to all 
within the sphere of its influence. 

Think not we can be happy while mingling in the 
light and frivolous conversation of the fashionable 
circle, or drinking in the poison of the fashionable 
novel, for these are barriers to all true enjoyment. 
These have aided to rob woman of her true nobility 
and make her what she now is—a glittering butterfly 
—a toy, with little of that goodness, that purity of 
heart, that nobleness of soul with which our Creator 
first endowed her. Sisters, this may seem harsh, but 
alas! it is true of far too large a portion of the fe- 
males of our land: Far too many of them have been 
transformed into weak and puny mortals, both in re- 
spect to physical and intellectual powers. But it 
gladdens my heart to know that some have ascended 
far up the “hill of science” and are beckoning us on, 
sending cheering words to assist up the rugged steep. 
To heed their call, is a duty we owe to God, our coun- 
try and ourselves. wack 
A: nation can never be truly great or good while the 
mothers and sisters are slumbering in ignorance, as 
helpless and dependant as the vine upon the oak, 
while their powers are constantly deteriorating from 
inaction. Such a nation must degenerate, but as the 
condition of woman is elevated so will a nation rise 
in intellectual greatness and moral grandeur. And 
this responsibility rests mainly upon us. No one of 
us, sisters, can stand aside and say our help can avail 
nothing, for we know as the ocean is composed of 
drops, so is a nation composed of individual minds, and 
upon éach mind devolves the duty of helping to make 
the whole good and useful. = 

I know that circumstances often seem to confine us, 
but we must determine to burst their bands asunder 
and stand up in glorious freedom. We too often 
think that our domestic cares must absorb all of our 
time and attention, but let us think a moment and see 
if we are not too worldly-minded—if there are not 
many. little extras we could dispense with. There 
are hours in every day that we can spend in intellect- 
ual labor, even if they must be stolen from those ear- 
ly hours of morning that we usually spend in slumber 
much to the detriment of our health. These moments 
may not seem of much importance but we shall find 
them effectual levers in building up character and for- 
tune. By making good use of every moment of time, 
we can acquire a good education without the assist- 


relying upon itself will call forth new energies and 
powers hitherto unknown; and oh, how happy shall 
we be to find in our possession, treasures more useful 
and more noble than all the mines of gold that man 
has yet discovered. Indeed, Sisters, I cannot picture 
for you the ideas I entertain of the great importance 
of this subject. What is wealth without the wealth 
of mind? What is beauty without it! They only are 
beautiful to me, in whose countenances I can read 
moral purity, and intellectual grandeur, in whose eyes 
are mirrored, souls rich with holy thoughts and eleva- 
ted feelings. Yes, true.beauty and grace are the off- 
spring of a well cultivated mind and heart. 

But without a disposition for the work, what will be 





is, our own highest improvement and the best good of 





done? Without we resolve to act and to act with 
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ance of any Academy or College, and the mind thus 
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promptness and energy, what will be accomplished? 
time is assing-hy. more swiftly than’ we think 
have all doubtless e beautifu 0 


we The Wasted Flowers”—let us remember that our 
" inoments are as perfamed flowers, and should be made 


to dispense blessings on all around us; else when we 
see them réteding on the swift wings of time, we 
shall cry in sorrowful tones “Bring back my flowers,”’ 

A new year now dawns upon us, and with it let us 
begin anew the task of making our lives useful sand 
our hearts happy. Let+us not forget that to aécom- 
plish this, we need to become acquainted with the 
wise and good who have passed from earth, and glean 
from their experience, that which will assist us in our 
noble undertaking. There are a thousand sources 
from which we can gather useful information, from 
the present as well as the past; and oh! could we but 
understand its importance in making life a blessing, 
in strengthening the ties of true friendship, and-eleva- 
ting all our enjoyments, I am sure none of us would 
be content longer, without the consciousness that we 
were doing with our might whatever seemed te,be de- 
manded of us. a 

Let those of us who are just commencing our com- 
mon school education, determine to pass over nothing 
of importance without fully uuderstanding it; and 
when we have mastered the branches generally taught 
in the common school, we can read different kinds of 
History, and become acquainted with all the good and 
beautiful writers who have blessed our land, and learn 
to follow in their footsteps and thus “make our mark” 
upon the age and nation. And when we wish for re- 
laxation, let us cultivate our fancy and preserve our 
health by spending time in our flower gardens, train- 
ing the tender vines around our doors and inviting in- 
to our rooms the fresh fragrance of the early Spring 
rose, by placing it at our windows, or let us take pen- 
cil and brush and imitate them as nearly as possible 
upon paper, and we shall reap arich reward of pleas- 
ure. Hon. Horace Mann says that “drawing is an 
impressive and beautiful language. A few strokes of 
the pen or pencil will often represent to the eye what 
no amount of words, however well chosen can eom- 
municate,” and that “there is no department of busi- 
ness or condition of life where the accomplishment 
would not be of utility.” 

But I will no longer infringe upon your time, or the 
space that others might occupy to better purpose. 


Hagrier. 
New Garden, Col. Co., O., Jan. 1850. 


RECEIPTS. 
To Maxe Goop Corn Grippte Cakes. — Take a 
pint and a half of boiling sweet milk or water, stir in 
meal enough to make a thin batter, cool this by adding 
a little cold water, then add a table spoonful of yeast, 
a little, flour, and molasses if you like it sweet, then 
again stir in meal, and thicken to the. consistency of 
thin batter, let it stand fifteen minutes in a warm place 
to rise, and when light stir in a teaspoon full of saler- 
atus, and bake quidkly. 
Try for yourselves. 





* 
Rennet ‘Custarp. — Put a piece of rennet four 
inches square into a pint of wine. After soaking 
two or three days it will be ready for.use. Pour your 
milk (new milk if possible) int6 a pan, and adda ta- 
ble spoonful of the wine to a quart of milk. Stir it 
well, sweeten to the taste, then pour it immediately 
into cups before it curds. Now grate nutmeg over the 
top, and you will find it delicious. C. M. Price. 


eer 

(<r Legal weights of grain and seeds—also, re- 
marks on the use of Plaster, anda number of other 
answers to inguiries, wi! appear in our next. 





Method of Curing Prize cw 
The hams of Maryland and Virginia ave long en- 


joyed a wide celebrity. At the last exhibition of the 
Maryland State Agricultural Society, four premiums 
were awarded for hams. We are informed by those 
who had the opportunity of examining them, that 
they were of first rate*quality. The following are the 
receipes by which the hams were cured: — Am. Far. 

T. E. Hamsreton’s Recire.—Ist premium. To 
every 100 lbs. pork, take 8 lbs, of G. A. salt,*2 oz. 
saltpetre, 2 lbs. brown sugar, 14 oz. of potash and 4 
gallons of water. Mix the above, and. pour the brine 
over the meat, after it has laid in the tub some two 
days. Let the hams remain six weeks in brine, and 
then dried several days before smoking: I have gen- 
erally had the meat rubbed with fine salt when it is 
packed down. The meat should be perfectly cool be- 
fore packing. 

J. Grenn’s Recrre—2d premium. To 1000 lbs. of 
pork, take half a bushel and half a peck of salt 3 lbs. 
saltpetre, 3 lbs. sugar, and 2 quarts of molasses. Mix 
—rub the bacon with it well; keep on for three weeks 
in all, but at the end of nine days take out the hams, 
and put those which were at the top, at the bottom. 

R. Brooke Jr.’s Recrre—3d premium. One bush- 
el fine salt, half bushel ground alum salt, one and a 
half pounds to the thotsand lbs. pork, left to lie in 
pickle 4 weeks, hung up and smoked with hickory 
wood until the rind becomes a dark brown. 

C. D. Stuneturr’s Recrre—4th premium. To 100 
lbs. green hams, take 8 Ibs. G. A. salt, 2 lbs. brown 
sugar or molasses equivalent, 2 oz. saltpetre, 2 oz. 
pearl ashes, 4 gallons water, dissolve well, skimming 
off the scum arising on the surface. Pack the hams 
compactly ina tight vessel or cask, rubbing the fleshy 
part with fine salt—in a day or two pour the above 
pickle over the meat, taking care to keep it covered 
with the pickle. In four to six weeks, according to 
the size and weight of the hams, (that is to say, the 
longer period for heavy hams,) hang up to smoke, 
hock up; smoking with green hickory wood. J have 
put up hams for the last 12 or 15 years by the above 
recipe with uniform success, equal at all times to the 
sample now presented. 





THE MARKETS. 


Onto Cuttvaror Orricer, January 31, 1851. 

Latest Eaglish news is not favorable to the export of Flour, 
or grain from this country. Prices, howeyer, are # ly 
to be lower than at present. Pork, bacon, and in 
good demand, and prices have advanced in the Eastern and 
the Western cities. Seeds continue to bring very high pri- 
ces. Wool is in good request, and the prospects for the com~- 
ing season are good. 

CINCINNATI, Jan. 30.—(Wholesale Prices.)—Flour ¢3,- 
60,@$3,70 per bbl.; wheat 75@77c per bush.; corn 40c.; oats 
40; barley and rye 60@62; flax-seed ¢1,75; clover-seed 95,50 
@$5,75; timothy ¢3; potatoes 65@70 per bu.; apples ¢1,50@ 
$2,00 per bbl.; dried do. 80c. per bu.; peaches §1’50, for prime; 
butter, dull, good roll 12@13c., choice for retailing, 14@15. 
Cheese, in good demand, prime ‘held at 6 3-4@7c.; eggs be- 
coming more plenty at 12@13c. per dozen. Pork—mess, g10,- 
75@11,00 per bbl. Hogs continue in demand, ¢4,25@¢4,35, 
per 100. Beef Cattle g4@g5 per 100. , 

NEW YORK, Jan. 30.—Flour ¢4,95@5 for Ohio and Gen- 
nessee; Wheat 1,10@1,15; Gorn,sales at 65c.; Pork, new 
mess §13@13,50 per bbb; Beef dull but prices firm—mess ¢9 
@10; Beef cattle 7@8c. nett. * 

Columbus and other central towns—Fiour, at retail, ¢3,75a 
4; Wheat 60a62c.; Corn 2830c. ; Oate 26a28c.; Clover seed 
$4,50a5. 





